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in the field at one time. Most of the Imperial Guard and
about one in ten of the levies had modern rifles, the rest
were not as well armed as the Italian non-combatants.

This was the position at the end of November. Two
large and independent forces had entered Abyssinia
from the north and south. The former had captured
Makalle, little more than fifty miles over the frontier.
The latter had advanced and then retired. Both were
numerically superior, and infinitely better equipped than
any forces opposed to them. There is evidence to suppose
that Signor Mussolini imagined that this military
demonstration would be sufficient, and he telegraphed
to General De Bono on November 16th that his mission
'had been completed in extremely difficult circumstances.*
According to the calculations of the French, British and
Italian Governments the time was approaching for a
settlement in which most of Ethiopia would have been
divided into /spheres of influence' and other useful
synonyms for the gradual and peaceful disintegration of
backward countries. That the plan miscarried was partly
due to the unexpected unity of the Ethiopian people, but
it failed chiefly because the League of Nations and * public
opinion* in England and elsewhere began to play a con-
fused but temporarily effective part in the affair.

The political repercussions in England of Sir Samuel
Hoare's September speech had been unexpectedly
favourable. The Government was immensely helped
by the Labour Party's representation in the House of
Commons. It was not only numerically weak, out of all
proportion to the strength of the Party in the country,
but its fifty members were hopelessly divided on such
subjects as armaments, collective security, and foreign
policy generally. This was abundantly evident at the Party
Conference which met at Brighton in the week that Signor